In His Own Words 


Tales o£ John K. Hartman 
and Those Who Loved Him 





“In the Beginning” 


Before my memories fade I'll tell the details of my last mission. Tommy Moore, Carl Milburn, Mitch 
and I played Bridge the previous night - sat up rather late as the weather was bad and didn’t expect to 
fly the nest day. 


Got up early - 0330 - very clear. The target was in Munich - Didn’t feel too much like going. We were 
scheduled for Baker 3 as Harve was about finished and they were breaking in a new Box leader. Hada 
nine-man crew. I was bombardier-navigator. We took off as scheduled but our instruments weren’t re- 
cording, so we circled the patters and landed. 


Harve made the best landing I’ve ever felt. The Crew Chief hadn’t removed a small piece of masking 
tape on the static pressure outlet and neither airspeed or altitude registered. We took off a second time 
- the formation was already formed, so we fell into the No. 7 spot. 


We held that until just before the IP when No. 5 called and asked to change places as he was having 
trouble with his rudder controls. We changed- and turned in on the bomb run. I was in the nose with 
the (bomb) bays open. 





(A B-24 Liberator bomber carried a full crew of eleven. Eighteen-thousand 
of the planes were manufactured by Boeing during the war.) 


In about 8 minutes there was a terrific blast and a large ball of fire appeared in front of the nose. I 
jerked on my flak suit and called the nose gunner, thinking he had been wounded. He answers and then 
Mitch yelled over interphone, “let em go,” and that very second we caught a direct hit that knocked out 
my electrical release - the hydraulic system -manual release and two turbos. 





A . 


(Not Jack Hartman’s plane, but what a B-24 shoot-down looks like.) 


We caught another one and knocked out No. 1 Prop Governor and blew instruments from the panel. 
We couldn’t get rid of the bombs and were losing altitude fast. We started throwing things out. Rut 
and I threw ammo out the front of the nose. We dumped bombs from the front bays. Mac came up 
from the Waist and almost passed out from anoxia. We were throwing things from the deck when the 
ship went into a spin. Harve pulled it out and I sent Mac back to the waist as he didn’t have a chute 
and we were getting ready to leave 


Mitch motioned to jump about then and I didn’t want to follow him out. We were in the clouds when it 
happened so couldn’t see the ground. 


The only sound was the sound of of the plane in the distance. I counted six other chutes. 





(pencil sketch from Jack Hartman’s War Time diary depicting paracute landing site) 


Started to check the ground and all I could see were mountains, snow and trees. Saw a small village 
and was drifting toward it. I landed in a couple inches of snow on a hillside - dumped the chute - got 
out of my harness - then said a prayer of thanks. 


Crawled up a hill and found myself in the front yard of a house. I felt tired and weak. Just sat on a 
bench. It was snowing quite hard and rather cold. Saw a huge jack rabbit and shot at him with my .45 
- missed. Broke the lock on the door and checked the inside. 

Very neat cottage - one big room with a stove or Dutch Oven, small bedroom - storage room - and a 
stable - also a little cellar. There were about a dozen houses - all deserted. 


Went outside and shouted. Got an answer and waited. A short time later Bob Messinger and Lou Rib- 
batero came puffing up the hill. 


We went inside and built a fire - smoked one of Bob’s cigarettes - mine were in the plane. We opened 
up my Escape Kit for a map - found our approximate position and started planning a way out. Accord- 
ing to my figuring we were about 50 miles into the Austrian Alps and a south-east heading would lead 
us into Yugoslavia and possible safety. We decided to spend the night there - prepare for our trip Fri- 
day and leave Friday evening or Saturday morning. 


In the cabin we found some flour, butter - a tea made of flowers and some cheese only I could eat. We 
melted snow and made tea from a kit I carried - mixed flour and water and fried it -with salt and butter 
it tasted good. 


We brought hay from the stable and made our bed in front of the stove. There were a few light blan- 
kets that we put over us and that’s how the first night passed. Got up a couple times to get the fire 


going. 


Got up early and had a repeat on the evening meal - still tasted good. I went down to find my chute as 
we needed the shroud lines and pack. Bob went over to the nearest house to start picking things up. 
Lou and I were busy cutting up my chute when Bob returned in a hurry with the news that some men 
were coming our way on skis. We went out and saw nine men coming from three ways, cutting us off 
in every direction. 


There was only one way out and that was a valley several miles away. 


We thought they might be Partisans. They stopped quite far off so we waved and they came on. Ina 
bit we could see uniforms and that’s when I ditched my .45 as I’d heard some strange stories. 


They came up fairly close and the officer in charge hauled out his gun and yelled, “Hands up.” We did 
and were searched there and then again in the cabin. We cleaned up the cabin and slipping down the 
mountain through snow one to two feet deep. After no exercise for several months it was rather a job. 


We walked about six miles to a little town and were put in a small cubby hole - my first jail. 


Mitch, Zane, Joe and Bill were already there and we spent some time comparing experiences. They 
had all been picked up the previous day. About noon we got our first meal - German bread that tastes 
sour and water. We stayed there a few hours slowly freezing as our clothes were wet and we were 
crammed into the room. 


Finally we were marched to a truck and taken to an Infantry Basic camp near Saal Felder. There we 
were well treated - had some hot food - a thick soup and knudel - very good. 


We slept in a large room but there was a fire going. Had my first cigarette in 24 hours. I’m not sure 
how long we were there - one day I think. Then, on a train to Aibling. Bad trip as we only had one 
loaf of bread for three men. Had rather a heavy guard. 


At Aibling we were put in a basement with mattresses. But no beds or blankets. An elderly Sargent 
took charge of us and we were well fed. The cellar was damp and full of mosquitoes. Our toilet was a 
small can in one corner. 


I forgot to mention that Mac, flight engineer made his appearance at Saal Felden. It was good to see 
him as I thought he was dead. He had been knocked out when he jumped and saved by a pine tree. He 
popped his chute close to the ground and it hung in a tree, partially opened. He didn’t know anything 
about Harve. About that time I’d given up hope of his being alive. 


We stayed at Aibling several days and were left alone. Finally we started our next ride to an interroga- 
tion center. Our train ride wasn’t too pleasant. Rode all night on bare wooden seats and very crowded. 
We had to walk between stations at Frankfort Au Main and, putting it mildly, the citizens were hostile. 
There was much spitting, shaking of fists and swearing. After seeing their city I could imagine my 
own feelings had I been in their position. We were grateful for the guard. 


Just a word about the city - even with its present battered appearance it was easy to imagine that once it 
had been a beautiful, prosperous city. Quite large and had a metropolitan air - now it is a shambles - 
area bombing is less effective than AAF (American Air Force) methods. The Germans have lost sleep 
but not courage. 


On with the trip 


We finally reached Obervsel in the rain. It was cold and none if us had eaten that day. We were 
hauled to the camp in a bus and after a delay were brought inside. There we were searched and as- 
signed aroom. We lived alone and I didn’t like it. Just a wooden bed - lousy. I speak literally - mat- 
tress, one stool, two blankets and a flower vase. 


There were two signs in the room. One said “Turn handle to call Guard.” The other, “Any scratches or 
writing on the wall will be severely punished according to regulations.” The room was 10 1/2 shoe 
lengths long and 6 1/2 wide. There were 20 boards on the floor. Also, 272 links on my dog tag chain. 
Each day I wrote you (Ruth - Mom) a letter. Sat on the edge of my bed - used the stool as a desk and 
my mind a a paper. 

Lights were turned out a 1830 (6:30) but our shutters were closed at 1600, so there was 1 1/2 hours of 
blackness. I usually prayed or talked to you. 


Food was scarce. Morning- two slices of bread smeared with ersatz jam. Noon: a bowl of cabbage 
soup. Night: two more slices of bread, plain and coffee. It wasn’t enough to keep going on. 
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m Jack Hartman’s War Time diary depicting an interrogation by a German officer) 





The second night I was called before an interrogator - a Captain - elderly (Hauptman Fullman) - well 
educated an all Army. I had my first cigarette in four days: in fact chain-smoked a whole package. Al- 
so had a glass of brandy. After not talking to anyone for two days, we had a long talk on the war. No 
questions. He gave me a couple cigarettes and I went back to my cell feeling better than I had in days. 
However, had terrible stomach cramps from lack of food. 


Next afternoon I was called back and the questions started. It was more confirmation than interroga- 
tion. The Jerrys (Germans) are very well informed - down to our Squadron Officers and Club. I 
smoked more of his cigarettes and told him very little. Then, back to the Hole again. I lost all track of 
time. 


Went back again the following day. This time it was all technical questioning. On that, I could say 
less. This day, in addition two some cigarettes I had some bread (dry) and a bottle of beer. Very good 
- then back again. 


Once more I went back. This time I saw Mitch. Was offered a book. Also, got a shave. Hot water - 
dull blade - and a two-weeks beard. Also, an ice-cold shower - had to as I was crawling. 

The next day was almost perfect. Had a couple of cigarettes and a book. That night we were moved to 
another area, getting ready to move. Mitch and I slept together to keep warm. 


Got an early start - walked to the station and waited an hour or so. The train ride was only sixty kilo- 
meters but took almost all day. Got into Wetzlar in late afternoon and had to walk about five miles to 
the camp. 


We were all rather tired and discouraged but the first impressions were wonderful. To begin, we were 
classified and searched. Then through a clothing line where we got missing clothes. Also got my first 
idea what the R.C. (Red Cross) is doing in this war. We got a bag containing towels, underwear, soap, 
razor blades, socks, pipe, cigarettes and other things that were needed. Then, a hot shower - timed 
three minutes per group. Finally a huge hot meal - then a bed and a place to relax and talk. The place 
was a Clearing house for the regular camps. 


Here I met Gerry Gille - one of our class. I was Best Man at his wedding. He’d been down eight 
months and was Camp Adjutant - had a good setup. We had several long visits and it made things 
more pleasant. He gave me a carton of Camels the day we left. 


Our next train ride was a long job, but we drew a Red Cross parcel that seemed like an eight course 
dinner. The Jerrys furnished bread and coffee. We had First Class Coaches with bars on the windows. 
It took from Thursday to Sunday. 


an aside: Forget again...At Wetzlar there was a Catholic Chaplain that had dropped with the Para- 
troopers at Arnheim. I went to Mass and Communion...had a long talk and felt better. I was low men- 
tally and physically and needed a boost. 


We arrived at Sagan December 8 and were marched to a compound. Searched, finger-printed, photo- 
graphed and got a shower. Then, walked a few miles to our base. Searched again. Then the Allied Of- 
ficers took over. We were fed stewed barley with prunes, bread and jam and coffee. Assigned rooms, 
drew bedding and finally came to rest. 


Now all I can hope is that the war ends soon. 
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Mom receives her first "official" message that Dad is alive. 





Chapter II - Life with Limeys - Canucks - Yanks Etc. 
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(Pencil sketch schematic of Stalag Luft IIT POW Camp layout from Jack Hartman’s War Time diary) 


This is all written from memory. Life had certain set patterns at Stalag Luft HI. We were fitted to that 
mold. Little things assumed greatness. Rumors were our stimulants. An extra large meal was subject 
for conversation. Red Cross parcels -halves, quarters whole or gash (sp) issues were discussed. 


A typical day began at 0915. Orderlies brought hot water for brew. Two slices of bread and jam, cof- 
fee. Me, who couldn’t live without bacon and eggs. Then, appel (voll call) at 1000. Didn’t take too 
long to count us (1142) Mostly English but a good number of Canadians, Australians, South Africans 
and new Zealanders. Then, back to the room. If the weather permitted we bashed the perimeter. 


I lived in a room with 17 others. Room 4, Block 21. Seven rooms, an abort (toilet) and kitchen. We 
had our time on the stove. A Kitchen Officer - Block C.O. (Wing Commander Stanford Tuck) (27 
victories in Spitfires) Block Ration Officer, Block Adjutant and others that took care of clothing, edu- 
cation, library, etcetera. A very compact community. 


Lunch happened along about 1300. I should mention that eating was the outstanding part of the day. I 
was always hungry with one exception. That was Christmas Day. We had a real bash all day. Some 
of the boys over-ate and spent the night in the abort vomiting. I contracted chillblaines that last me 
quite some time. With the exception of a short bout with the flu I was healthy. Used to walk about. 
Spent most of my time reading. Played in a Bridge tournament and held wonderful cards. Our Room 
won 200 cigarettes. Also had some Camp entertainments. A couple plays and a very good variety 
show for Christmas. 
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Christmas I went to Communion - prayed for our reunion. New Years Eve was quiet. We had a late 
brew - hot chocolate and toast. Harry and I played chess all evening. 


While here my kidneys went to bits. Most of the Kriegies attribute it to lack of bulk. It was very an- 
noying to get up anywhere from two to five times a night. Always met someone I knew though. 
Also got my first taste of cooking for a group. We were limited both to amounts and variety but the 


Keiegies really could make things stretch. It was an interesting experience. 


January brought the Russian Drive and raised our hopes. We sweat out the map and the daily commu- 
nique. Things were really looking up for us. 


Our greatest enemy was boredom. It ate on one. The smallest rumor became truth after passing 
through several hands. Hopes became realities. 


Our only trouble (I do not speak for myself) was a Negro in our room. To me he was a well-bred, well- 
educated man and deserving of more that the usual amount of respect as his race has a harder time get- 
ting what we (whites) expect and demand. Once in awhile someone slipped and called him nigger or 
its equivalent. he resented it rightfully. We had a small case in our room of what we’re fighting 
against. 


Some of the flashes of things seen still remain. The streams of refugees pouring down the highway on 
all kinds and all types of conveyances. (/) felt rather sorry for them as they were all old men, women 
and children - mostly farm people. 


I remember the Carol Service on Christmas Eve. How low I was as I remembered the last one and had 
hoped for the next one...and we will have the next one together. There are many other things but at the 
moment they escape me. 


We’ll start the next chapter as of January 27, 1945. That’s when we started the journey that brought us 
here. (to Moosburg where, apparently, dad put his memories to paper) 





Pass allowing dad access to Norden bombsights and other 
_\sensitive gear during Midland, Texas bombardier school. 


March of the 10,000 January 28 - February 10 


January 27 was a cold day. We'd spent the day indoors except for appel. We watched the evacuation 
all day. The crowds were getting thicker and the Russians only 35 miles away on the Oder River and 
moving forward. 


Rumors of moving were bandied around. Cussed and discussed and discarded. We were practically 
home in our own minds. Germany was beaten. The Russians would take care of us. 


I had a bath that afternoon. Herb and I put on clean underwear and socks - and then back to eat. I was 
cooking that week. Slim had dinner about ready - mashed potatoes, gravy, sardine loaf, toast, pie and 
coffee. We were on full parcels and eating well. 


The Goons had cut our bread ration and it cut out some bulk in our meals. Also, our fuel ration was 
less and of an inferior grade. 


After dinner I was getting the evening organized, going to shave and work on my logIt was just 1955 
when Dud Brummett burst into the room. He was rather pale and excited. He said, “We march in half 
an hour!!”” 


In a second, the room changed from an orderly gathering to a chaotic mob. I rolled my bed first, two 
Goon blankets and a GI job. Then started throwing things into a pillow case that seemed necessary. I 
also started to divide the food evenly but that turned into a mad scramble in a second. The characteris- 
tics of the various men came out in a hurry, grabbing and snatching everything in sight and running 
back to their packs. It was all out for yourself. 


I got dressed - two pair of lower jobs, heavy socks, sweaters and a jacket. Also greased my shoes as 
the snow was deep. Some of the boys built sleds to carry their belongings. Shep, Tait and I planned 
on staying together. There was a tense, expectant, nervous air about the barracks. My stomach was 
full of butterflies. 


About then we were herded outside and lined up five abreast. We milled around, being counted and 
moved back and forth. After about 45 minutes we were told that there would be a delay of one to two 
hours. We went back to the room. There were lots of potatoes and margarin so we started frying pota- 
toes. We all ate until full. Sardines, Klim candy and what have you. Burned bed slats andthousands of 
cigarettes no one could carry. Everyone had hundreds of them. 


The hour’s delay dragged on and we finally fell out about 0630 or 0700 in the morning. We had a 
heavy guard and quite a few dogs. the guards, for the most part, were older and looked harmless. The 
dogs were another matter. They were large and vicious-looking...all German Shepherd. 


We marched out the gate and picked up a Red Cross parcel at the gate. Took us quite awhile to get 
started and I was all for remaining. It was almost like leaving home. Our one hope was that the Rus- 
sians would hurry. 


It was cold standing on the road. We had to wait until we were all counted and lined-up. Everyone 
was in good spirits. It was really a sight. Every concievable type of pack, carry-all, and sled carrying 
all our prized posessions. The Englishmen and the Colonial troops seemed to take it better than the 
Americans. 


March of the 10,000 January 28 - February 10 continued 


We finally started off - not marching but straggling down the road. No one knew where or how far we 
were going. I hadn’t fixed my pack too well and as a result it was badly balanced and tired me faster 
that it should have. I imagine, with my blankets et al, it weighed about 50 pounds. We walked for 
quite awhile without resting. I munched a “D” bar and smoked. The snow continued to fall but the 
walking warmed us up. We didn’t hurry but kept a good steady pace. I was very tired marching 20 
kilos to Wisenau. Slept in a barn on hay and manure. It smelled, but it was warm and dry. 
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Map depicting march from Stalag Luft III to Moosburg 


We were able to get some hot water for brew but no Goon rations or hot food of any kind. Cold meat, 
cheese and jam sandwiches. Slept like a log and didn’t have to get up once during the night. First time 
since I became a kriege. During the day I talked to you (Ruth) and walked. Wanting to come home to 
you was the only thing that kept me going. 


Weleft about 0900 in the morning. Not snowing any more but colder. We walked faster but I had re- 
made my pack and it wasn’t as bad as the first day. My shoulders were a bit sore but my feet were in 
good condition. kept warm walking. I ate snow to relieve my thirst as there was no water. 


The Goons had threatened to shoot the first man that fell out for water but “Groupie” (Group Captain 
MacDonald) fell out first to see if they meant it. Apparently they didn’t so going through towns we got 
water. 


We only walked 17 kilos and stopped at Toperfelot. Got our first hot food-some barley soup. Not very 
much (but) very thick... made cold sandwiches go better. We traded cigarettes, soap, coffee for bread 
or what have you. The attitude of the people was changing. Now they no longer swore or spit at us - 
just curious. 


March of the 10,000 January 28 - February 10 continued 


We laid over one day. Spent most of the day resting. Felt good to stretch out. Left again about 0800 
on the 31st and walked 21 kilos to another barn - only clean straw this time. Not too bad but I was get- 
ting tired - too much exercise and too little food. We spent hours talking and thinking of dinners. I 
was always hungry. God grant that soon that may be changed. 


Laid over on the Ist because of rain. Very miserable as the barn was crowded and had a distinct odor. 
We also drew a Goon bread ration - 1/5th of loaf per man - hardly enough. 


During all this time the days passed by in a dreamy way. The war seemed endless. Home an improb- 
ability. And only food was important. 





On the march to Moosburg 
USAF Academy Mc Dermott Library, Stalag Luft Archives 3a 


We left on February 2nd. The snow as gone but very wet walking. My dry shoes and socks didn’t last 
long. We only marched 4 kilos to Muskau. The Americans and the English were split at Topferstedt. 
As we walked out, they gave us three cheers and it brought tears to my eyes.. 


Stayed in an abandoned glass factory here (Muskau). Wonderful spot! All the conveniences- running 
water, a fairly clean latrine. Built a fire and had hot barley and prunes, fried spam and hot coffee. I 
bought a loaf of bread from an SS trooper. He wanted coffee. I had 1/4 of a can but he wanted more. I 
filled the can with Klim and we were both happy. he had coffee? and we had bread. 


On February 3rd we joined another group of Americans from another compound, including a General. 
We walked 18 kilos - very nice weather - warm and sunny - almost a pleasure. I traded some tea for 


On February 3rd we joined another group of Americans from another compound, including a General. 
We walked 18 kilos - very nice weather - warm and sunny - almost a pleasure. I traded some tea for 
1/2 loaf of civilian bread - much better than our usual ration. 


March of the 10,000 January 28 - February 10 continued 


We rested five minutes every half hour - really took it easy. heard a bombing raid - probably Dresden. 
I had several large, sore blisters - my first foot trouble. It was rumored that the next day we would 
walk only eight kilos to Spremberg and take a train to Nurenburg - the ride sounded too good. Spent 
the night in a barn loft. Still on sandwiches, but the Goons brought in hot water. 


Next morn took off again for Spremberg - only about 8-10 kilos. We were kept in a large garage and 
motor pool near a huge military hospital. The windows were green and inside everyone looked very 
unhealthy. Here, we were given more soup. We could build fires and heat brews. Traded 10 ciga- 
rettes for one dozen rools with some Goon. Multi-trading going on...anything and everything. This 
was Sunday - very bright but cool. 


Left here early Sunday afternoon and walked into Spremberg to our train. There were many boxcars - 
small ones. We were sorted out in groups of 50 and jammed in with one guard. It was a 40 x 8 car 
from France but a bit crowded There was no water or sanitary arrangements. The majority of the fel- 
lows were sick - much vomiting and bad cases of dysentery. We were low priority so we stood on sid- 
ings and were hooked on slow trains. We had no water for 36 hours at one time. 


Each time the train stopped everyone piled out to relieve themselves. We were a hopeless bunch. Not 
the clean bunch that I have seen in so many clubs and bases. 


The trip took three days and not to Nurenberg, but to Moosburg - 40 kilos NE of Munich. I was getting 
close to my starting place. 


We were unloaded in the rain like cattle and herded up a road to a place that soon was known as the 
“snake pit.” 


Jack Hartman (R) with unidentified fellow officer 
at an unknown location, perhaps Midland, Texas 





Life at Moosburg 





Courtesy: tracesofevil.com website 


We were lined up and sorted out between several long, low buildings - reminded me of stables. 
They were! 
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Moosburg ID tags worn by all POWs 


Each building housed about 600 men. It was overly full. We slept on the floor on straw. The facilities 
were limited. A latrine that reminded me of a lake cottage (out house) - only seated two. 

A long slit trench that served the same purpose. Two taps of running water. I stood in line for hours 
on end at each. 


The whole place was confused and congested. The Goons weren’t sure of us. They were Wermacht 
(Army) rather than Luftwaffe (Air Force). Appel lasted from 1/2 to two-hours. Then, there was noth- 
ing to do at all. 





Meal time at Moosburg 
Courtesy: www.B24.net 


We got soup at noon. Some days so bad the odor wouldn’t let one eat it. Bread came in varying 
amounts - never enough. Potatoes the same - half-cooked and cold with no way to heat them. Because 
of this almost everyone was sick. All night men were outside vomiting away what little strength they 
had left. We did get 1/4 Red Cross parcel per man here. 


— ——— 


AMERICAN RED CROSS | 
PRISONER OF WAR 


FOOD PACKAGE 


NO, 10 
FOR DISTRIBUTION THROUGH 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS COMMITTEE 


tin Bully Beef 

tin Spam 

tin Jam-Peanut Butter 
box Crackers (12) 
tin Pattee 

tin Klim 

"D" cocoa bars 

tin salmon 

tins sardines 

box raisins-prunes 
tin margarine 1# 
kg. salt- er mix 
fa. Bhesss 1/2 # 
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Life at Moosburg (continued) 


After four days of this and many promises we got a boiler that supplied hot water for brew. It was a 
step in the right direction but didn’t go far enough. 


A couple days later we were moved to an Army Camp next door to us. There we got a shower and had 
our clothes deloused. I had my own Army Fleas by now. The shower was wonderful - hot and long. 
My first in a couple of weeks of the dirtiest living I’d ever encountered. Morale was high for a short 
time. Rumors of our barracks made them sound too good. 


We were marched into another compound and to our new homes. The weather was cold and rainy. We 
were hungry and the barracks were worse that we imagined. Dark, damp, crowded and full of fleas and 
their companions. Things were disorganized. Mitch and I got beds close together. I had a couple of 
slices of bread and sugar for dinner and went to bed - dead tired. 


The following day was the same. Bad weather! Long appel and cold food. We got soup at noon and 
potatoes at night - more sandwiches. There was a slight attempt at organization but not much progress. 
The higher ranks were as confused as the Junior Grades. No one seemed to care about anything but 
food. We spent hours sitting, talking about home, food and related subjects. I had hunger cramps 
every night. 


The kitchen was another joke. The Goons sent in very little fuel. The stove was small and our bar- 
racks had 400 men that wanted to cook. With only individual cans in which to cook, the result was ut- 
ter confusion 


== A 


Dulag-Luft Germany 





(No. of Camp only; as may be directed by th e Vchvimandant 
of the Camp.) 


I have been taken prisoner of war in Germany. I am in good 
health — ghighthweaaded {cancel accordingly). 


We will be transported from here to another Camp within the 
next few days. Please don't write until I give new address. 


Kindest regards 


(i. ¥ fr st an LA ot sir te 


Christian Name js Surname: et ee 


Rank: Jz 7 ME. pen RY 





Detachment: 2D. 
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This is a full-rare \ \ I 


Telegram or 


‘or Cable- 9 2 ) 
fam. unless its. de- 2 
ferred character is in- 
dicated by a suitable 
symbol above or pre 


ceding the address. 
ALN. WILLIAMS 














Th hown in the date line on telegrams and day letters is ST. sans “TIME at point of origin. Time of tat destination 
A777) 41 GOVT=¥ASHINGTON DC 4 820P ES g 29 


WILLARD G@ HARTMAN= 
678 KENNETH STPL= 













THE CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE: ARMY DIRECTS ME To INFORM YOU YOUR 
BROTHER 1/LT HARTMAN, JOHN K 1S BEING RETURNED TO THE UNITED 
STATES WITHIN THE NEAR FUTURE AND WILL BE GIVEN AN 
OPPORTUNITY TO COMMUNICATE WITH YOU UPON ARRIVALe. 
J A ULIO THE ADJUTANT GENERAL. 







SYMBOLS 


DL= Day Letter 





CLASS OF SERVICE 













This is a full-rate 
Telegram or Cable- 

am unless its de- 
ferred character is (n- 
dicated by a suitable 
symbol above or pre- 
ceding the address. 





NL Night Letter 
LC=Deferred Cable 


NLT =Cable Night Letter 
Ship Radiogram 
PRESIDENT 


‘The filing time shown in tho date line on telegrams and day letters is STANDARD TIME at point of origin, Time of ab STANDARD TIME at point of destination 
AUE8 2 10 TOUR=MT WASHINGTON DC APR 26 711A}] ‘ 
ARS JK HARTMAN= | 1044-APR 96 AM 7 34 


207 GRAND AVE 























Haupwachturn ; 
Watch Tower ARRIVING CHICAGO 740 THURS 
Moosburg JACK 


L YOU MEET ME LOVE= 








MORN Wit 
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The above ts the official Mission Log for Dad. He told me that the 
flight crews were in the air so much, and slept so little, that the medics 
at the base would hand them a few dexedrine (speed) while the plane 
was being re-fueled and the bomb bays were being re-loaded. Dad 
said that when they bombed the oil tanks at Ploesti, Poland at night 
that he thought it quite wonderful to watch the tanks explode. 














ANftayr / 


| REMARKS (se additional sheets if necessity) 
Last mi sion es flown ev. 16 1944. Plane landed after 

initial teeoff as alt. and airsoced failed to register. 

Trouble caused by a small piece of mesking on statie pressure 
tube. After seeond takeoff Croup formation was overtaken on 
course. In order to avoid confusion pilot fell into no. 7 | 
position on way to target,the West marshalline yards ,Munie 





! 
Pilet flying no. 5 was having trouble with his rudder iets 
and to keep better formation fell into no. 7sour-plane movt 
inte 5. This position was held on about 2 mimites of the ib 
run when the plane in no, 3 recieved a direct hit and oxpiahed. 
Pilot was moving into no. 3 when our plane took a close burst 
This kneeked out most of the electrical system, hydraulic 
system, bomb release mechanism. electrical and mammal, and turbos 
on two engines, A second burst esused no, 1 engine te mm no 
and wrecked feathering device, blew instmuments from control 
penel, Plane lost altitude rapidly and on pllota orders © 
jettisoned all equipement, bombs radio, ammunition, gunsetc | 
Flene could not matintein flying speed during streicht and level 
flight,stalled and started a spin but pilot recovered, At this 
time a gas leak was noted and the shorted electrical system! was 
smoking on flight deck. Pilot gave order to leave ship. ft was 
ae pe mine oooene oe alt. Crew left ship over gastrin 
Aly 2) were G 
folteuing dor, Ls ve captured by German skt troops the 





"The above after-action report was probably written sometime _ 
after Dad was liberated from Moosburg and returned to 
American military control. It is not dated. 


Even in the clinical language used in the report, it is chilling 


to think about what it must be like to be flying at 24-thousand 
feet while being blasted out of the sky, watching as your 
engines stop working. 


Dad told me once that the flak from exploding anti-aircraft 
munitions was so thick that he felt as though he could walk on it. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 





During the warenearlyall WAR RATION Boox Four 
CoMlaneselitisswwiesneelitorse) = te Be 
ImOrdemionscrve the Wal Ct Lh. Pata 
errors -Verytning irom 4 ill pean 


napa . ‘ i sama » In ace cepting this book, I recognize that it remains the property of the Ur 
eeWe = iKe) OTOCETICSIWETE: States Goverament. I will use it only in the stihen and for the Due 
SS , . authorized by the Office of Price Administration. 

¥ y lo = U = i - + a 
/ 
CO e OF JOIN Price Void if Altered sega! Rie eay 

(Signature) 

at i Ik ie _ sp iy ates we It is @ criminal offense to violate rat: es 

° e ; e) ie AYO [GOuUC e eee sate off violate rationing regulations. Bo 





ie} eile: war materiels production. 
There were continuous nationwide - 
drives to collect any and all metals, 
rubber and other useful material that 
could be used in the manufacture of 
ships, planes, guns and bombs. 
War Bond sales were continuous to 
finance the war effort and the Federal 
Government raised income taxes to 
the point where income over $1-million 
was taxed at 91%. 
Today, America borrows money from 
China to finance our ill-conceived wars. 





- Alliierte: K riegsgefangene 


WARNUNG AN JEDEN, DER FUR IHRE 


BEHANDLUNG VERANTWORTLICH IST 


IE Regierung von Grossbritannien, die Regierung der Vereinigten Staaten 
und die Regierung der Sowjet-Union richten hiermit zugleich im Namen 
aller Vereinten Nationen, die sich im Kriege mit Deutschland befinden, 

eine feierliche Warnung an alle Kommandanten und Bewachungsmannschaften, 
die Befehlsgewalt tiber alliierte Kriegsgefangene in Deutschland oder im deutsch- 
besetzten Gebiet haben, sowie an alle Angehédrigen der Geheimen Staatspolizei 
und an alle anderen Personen, gleichgiiltig welchen Dienstzweiges und welchen — 
Ranges, die alltierte Kriegsgefangene in Handen haben, sei es im Kampfgebiet, 
auf den Verbindungswegen oder im riickwartigen Gebiet. Sie erklaren hiermit, 
dass sie alle diese Personen ebenso wie das deutsche Oberkommando und die 
zustaindigen deutschen Heeres-, Kriegsmarine- und Luftwaffe- Behdrden fiir die 
Sicherheit und Wohlfahrt der ihnen anvertrauten alliierten Kriegsgefangenen 
persGnlich verantwortlich machen. 

Jedermann, der alliierte Kriegsgefangene misshandelt oder solche Miss- 
handlung zulisst, gleichgiiltig ob im Kampfgebiet, auf den Verbindungswegen, 
im Lager, Lazarett, Gefangnis oder wo auch immer, wird riicksichtslos 
verfolgt und seiner Bestrafung zugefiihrt werden, Be ey Se oe eet oh Se 

Sie weisen darauf hin, dass sie diese Verantwortung unter allen Umstanden als 
bindend betrachten; auch kann diese Verantwortung nicht auf irgendwelche 
anderen Behérden oder Einzelpersonen abgeschoben werden. 


Winston Churchill Harry S. Truman Josef Stalin 


See next page for translation 
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HOW DUCE 


risoners 


United States 3d army tanks 
dashing 27 miles northeast of 
Munich liberated 27,000 allied 
prisoners of war, mostly Ameri- 
lean dirmen, at Moosburg. It was 
one of the largest if not the larg- 

est group yet liberated on tlig 
Bi western front. 

The 14th armored division, 
of 14. Gen. Patton s army 
which freed the prisoners, re- 
fi ported they had been marched 
there only recently from various 
parts of Germany. 

The final battles in Europe 
|raged.on unabated as Gen. Eisen 
hower announced he knew noth- 
ing of an unconditional surren- 
der offer from Germany Of of 
lany peace negotiations. 


Moosburg POWs 
liberated 
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NAS SLAIN 


Munich Falls; Patton Frees 27,000 Captives 


WAVE OF SUICIDES 
SWEEPING BERLIN; 
DESERTIONS MOUNT 


MOSCOW, April 29 (®)—Izvestia 
said today that waves of suicides, | 
jincluding many of the elite Hitler | 
guards were sweeping Berlin. 

Another dispatch said the Nazis, 
‘in an,effort to combat mounting de- 
sertion among the city’s defenders, 
\had ordered wheels removed from 
rlevery private automobile. 

[| An Izyestia correspondent said 

“a captured quartermaster named 
Krone of the 2d police battalion 
|testified his battalion was sent out 
to round up deserters but the bat- 
talion itself deserted.’ Kront was| 
quoted as saying that in the subway 
tunnels beneath the city more than} 
40,000 desrters were hiding out.| 
New orders were found posted on 
‘downtown Berlin buildings threat- 
ening immediate reprisals against} 
the families of all deserters. The 

orders were signed by Heinrich 
, | Himmler. 


What happens when 
shit hits the fan! 











__ MILWAUKEE 


THREE CENTS—PAY NO MORE 


Front: Jacqueline and Donald Hartman 
Back: Ruth & Jack Hartman w/ baby John 
Presumably 1949 or 1950 as John is in 
swaddling, or being swaddled. Hard to 
know which. Mary Clare and Jane Ann 
have yet to appear. 


Ruth Hartman with her 
daughter, Jacqueline 
Presumably 1944 or early 1945 
Dad was in German POW camp 
at Moosburg when this picture was taken 





Note acral 
snake-eyes. : 
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CAMP WOCKY STRIKE: 
NORTHERN DISTRICT, NBS, COM.Z, ETO 
APO 562 US ARMY 


ellen: ao 


i May 1945. 
STANDING NOTICE TO RAMPS (RECOVERED ALLIED JEL TARY PERSONNEL) 


L. The Cottimanding Officer, Camp Lucky Strike, and his entire staff 
wants each one of you to know that what you have been through is appreciated, 
““Wé are happy to have you back and to welcome you to Camp Lucky Strike. Within 
the limits of “*acilities available I assure you that every Officer and enlisted 
man in this cof “4 will do his utmost to make your stay with us pleasant. 


2. You will return to the United States on highest priority after 
sick and wounded. 


3. Immediate leaves or foeioune to RAMPS physically fit will be 
‘granted on arrival at Reception ee in the United States to: which ship- 
ped, 


4. There will be an early settlement of pay sesh after arrival 
in the United States. : 


5, The War bekeeaent will give careful consideration to further 
military service based on nll noe involved after = saa ee furloughs.or. 
leaves. a 2 


.6, “E WILL DO EVERYTHING POSSIBLE TO HELP YOU MAKE THE NEXT BOAT 


HOMEWARD BOUND , 
QUI 


B.B... WILKES 
Colonel, ay 
Commanding 


sn Soe the ae eel 
returning» POWs. The military 
oved_ acronyms even back. then, 


MiB lo hotel freed GIs "RAMPS". 








ALL 
INNEL 


Biegaetancds 


Soldiers of the British Commonwealth! 
Soldiers of the United States of America! 


' The great Bolshevik offensive has now crossed the frontiers of Germany. The men in the Moscow Kremlin 
believe the way is open for the conquest of the Western world. This will certainly be the decisive battle 
for us. But it will also be the decisive battle for England, for the United States and for the mainte- 
nance of Western civilisation. Snes : : 


Or whatever today remains of it. 


The events in the Baltic States, in Poland, Hungary and Greece are proof enough for us all to see the 
real program behind the mask of Moscow's socalled “limited national aims” and reveals to us how 
Moscow interprets democratic principles both for the countries she has conquered and also for Germany 
and for your countries as well. : 


It is also clear enough today that the issue at stake is not merely the destruction of Germany and 
the extermination of the German race. The fate of your country too is at stake. This means the 
fate of your wives, of your children, your home. It also means everything that make life livable, lovable 
and honorable for you. : a 


Each one of you who has watched the development of Bolshevism throughout this war knows in his 
innermost heart the truth about Bolshevism. Therefore we are now addressing you as white men to other 
white men. This is not an appeal. At least we feel there is no alternative for any of us, who feels 
himself a citizen of our continent and our civilisation but to stop the red flood here and now. 


Extraordinary events demand extraordinary measures and decisions. One of these decisions is now put 
up to you. We address ourselves to you regardless of your rank or of your nationality. 


Soldiers! We are sure there are some amongst you who have recognized the danger of Bolshevik-Com- 
__munism.for.his.own country. We are sure that many of you have seen clearly what this war is now ___| 
leading to. We are sure that many you see what the consequences of the. 
destruction of Europe — not just of Germany but of Europe — will mean to your own 

country. Therefore we want to make the following proposal to all of you. 

























We think that our fight has also become your fight. If there are some amongst you who are willing to 
take consequences and who are willing to join the ranks of the German soldiers who fight in this 
battle which will decide both the fate of Germany and the fate of your countries we should like to 
know it. We invite you to join our ranks and the tens of thousands of volunteers from the communist 
crushed and conquered nations of eastern Europe, which have had to choose between submission under 
an most brutal asiatic rule — or a national existence in the future under European ideas, many of 
which, of course are your own ideals. 


Whether you are willing to fight in the front-line or in the service corps: we make you this solemn 
promise: Whoever as a soldier of his own nation is willing to join the common front for the common 

cause, will be freed immediately after the victory of the present offensive and can return to his own 

country via Switzerland. 


All that we have to ask from you is the word of the gentleman not to fight directly or indirectly for 
the cause of Bolshivik-Communism so long as this war continues. 


At this moment we do not ask you to think about Germany. We ask you to think about your own 

_ country, we ask you just to measure the chances which you and your people at home would have to, 
in case the Bolshivik-Communism onslaught should overpower Europe. We must and we will put 
an end to Bolshevism and we will achieve this under all circumstances. Please inform the convoy-officer 
of your decision and you will receive the privileges of our own men for we expect you to share their 
duty. This is something which surpasses all national bounderies. The world today is confronted by the 
fight of the east against the west. We ask you to think it over. 


Are you for the culture of West or the barbaric asiatic East? 
Make your decision now! 


amas dale piece was, | beleive, distributed.to POWs by, the Nazi propaganda 
machine urging the prisoners to join}Germany in their fight against the 


advancing Russian forces. The Nazis hoped that the POWs from Western 
nations might hate Communists more, than the Nazis and would take 
up arms on Hitler's behalf. Itis unclear how successful this plan was. 














































Ceremony at Army 


The Post chapel of the army air 
field, Midland, Tex., was the setting 
for the wedding of Ruth Marie El- 
ger, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Elger, 207 N. Grand ave., and 
Lieut. John K. Hartmann, son of 
Mrs. Mary Hartmann, St. Paul, 
Minn. The ceremony was performed 
Friday, April 16 at 4 p. m. by the 
Rev. Casmar Dahlheimer, the post 


chaplain. 
Sergt. Don Gillett, organist, 
played the Bridal Chorus from 


“Lohengrin” as the bridal party en- 
tered the chapel, and continued to 
play softly throughout the cere- 
mony. 

The bride was gowned in guild 
blue, navy hat with white rosebud 
trim and white dotted navy veil, 
and navy shoes. Her corsage was 
of white r ‘Ss. Mrs. Raymond Kep- 
pler, formerly of Milwaukee, now of | 
Midland, was her only attendant, 
wearing dusty pink with navy : 
cessories. Her corsage was 
white carnations. Lieut. Harla 
Grillot, Chicagoan at Midland, w 
best man, 

The bride’s mother was the on 
Waukesha guest in attendance. St 
was gowned in dusty rose wit 
brown accessories and a corsage © 
garden Mrs. Elger returned t 
her home here Tuesday night. 

Many army officers and cadets 
friends of the groom, attended the 
service. After the ceremony, din- 
ner was served to the bridal party 
and the bride’s mother at the 
Roosevelt Dome in Midland. 

The bride is a graduate of Wau- 









ias 


Ruth Marie Elger Becomes Bride 
Of Lieut. John K. Hartmann in 
Post Chapel 





kesha high school and attended 
Carroll college and Prospect Hall, 
Milwaukee. At Carroll she was af- 
filiated with Kappa Gamma Phi 
sorority. She has been employed 
as assistant clerk to C. D. Willison 
executive secretary of Waukesh 
County No. 1 Selective Servic 
board. 

The groom attended the Univer 
sity of Minnesota and was em 
ployed with the Minnesota Mutua 
Life Insurance company at St. Pau 
previous to his entrance into the 
army air corps. He is a bombardie 
instructor at the army air field a 
Midland, where the couple will re 
side. 

Many parties were given for the 
bride recently. Those who enter 
tained were the Mmes. Roy Red 
ford, Earl Cook; the Misses Bernice 
Knoebel, Olive Siewert. 
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